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TRADE MARK 


They get= 
Clean. Uniform Stock 
Less Card Adjustment 
Lower Lubricant Cost 


Letus show you how--with free testing sample! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: Spartanbars, Ss. C. Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Il. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Proved time and again in 
actual mill service, Arm- 
strong's Cork Cots provide 
mazimum spinning effi- 
ciency dnd economy. 


ARMSTRONG HAS 


lhe 
RACTICALLY all of the properties of cork are 
based either directly or indirectly upon its 


unique cell structure. And the unusual wearing 


quality <f cork is no exception! 

Because cork consists of millions of tiny cells of 
entrapped still air, this material will not readily 
deteriorate and become less efficient as time goes 
on. It withstands abrasive wear to a remarkable 
degree. And no amount of compression that is 
practical to apply will break down its structure. 

In spinning yarns, this great durability of cork 
means longer wear. . . less damage from hard ends 
and top roll laps ... fewer roll changes. In mill after 
mill, through years of actual production service, 
cork has proved it can “take it.” And when its 
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durability is combined with cork’s other features 
its high coefhicient of friction, resistance to lateral 
flow, resilience, and resistance to liquid penetration 

a roll covering material is provided that spins a 
stronger, more uniform yarn—and roll covering costs 
are reduced 50°, or more! 

Many improvements have been made in cork 
roll covering since Armstrong pioneered the first 
cork cot more than twenty years ago. The latest 
development is Armstrong's Cushion Seam- 
less Cork Cot. 


samples of this new cork roll covering see your 


For complete information and 


Armstrong representative or write direct to 
Cork Products Co... Textile 
Division. 921 Areh St., Laneaster, Penna. 


Armstrong 
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Tremendous Cotton Goods Business 
Brings Market 


By Prince M. Carlisle 


HE tremendous business booked in cotton goods 

of all descriptions over the past several months has 

: brought up a number of serious questions in Worth 

street, some of which appear to have been satisfactorily 

answered but some of which are still somewhat bother- 
some. 

November’s total volume in print cloths probably was 
better than 200 per cent of production, even though there 
were some weeks in which sales were not much better 
than a single weeks’ production. Meanwhile, the trading 
in sheetings, which had been less spectacular than that in 
print cloths, has swung into better volume, and other 
divisions which had participated mildly in the upswing 
have now reached heavy trading volume. 

The earliest question produced by the heavy sales was 
whether there would be a serious temptation to increase 
operations beyond the old code limits. Latest reports are 
to the effect that deviations from code levels are minor, 
and generally speaking, it can be said that the industry 
as a whole is sold on the idea that anything more than 
two-shift operations are impractical and unprofitable. 
This was for a time a real threat to the market, because 
buyers were fearful of entering heavy long-term commit- 
ments in the face of any probability of sharp increases in 


production might, which flood the market with goods. 


This fear is now definitely out of the way. 

‘Similarly, there had been some worry over the possi- 
bility that higher prices and better business would bring 
back into operation a sizeable percentage of the idle spin- 
dles of the industry, but this has not up to now devel- 
oped. The only appreciable indication of new production 
is the leasing of some of the old Amoskeag units- by Pa- 
cific Mills, presumably for the production of gray print 
cloths to be finished at Pacific’s nearby Lawrence, Mass., 
plant. When this productjon gets under way, Pacific will 
be a smaller buyer of print cloths, and to this extent the 
shortage of productive facilities to meet the new volume 
of demand will be alleviated. Few in the market believe 
that this is of sufficient significance to cause any disrup- 
tion of the market or even a reversal of the trend. 


TREMENDOUS BACKLOG OF ORDERS 


The fact is that the mills have a better backlog of un- 
filled orders than any but the older merchants can re- 


member. If print cloth mills are making about 30,000,- 
000 yards a week, which is believed to be fairly accurate, 
they have unfilled orders which amount to about 390,- 
000,000 yards. Theoretically, this means they could run 
for 13 weeks without a single order before stocks would 
exceed unfilled orders. Many of these orders, however, 
call for deliveries beyond that 13-week period, several 
substantial commitments having been made for deliveries 
through next June. 


_ Ir ReversaL CoMEs 


One of the unsolved questions that bothers traders in 
Worth street is what is going to happen when and if the 


- current trend is reversed. There is no likelihood of any 


reversal in the near future, but with 390,000,000 yards of 
orders for print cloths alone on the books, traders become 
nervous. They wonder what percentage of this yardage 
might be thrown back on the market in the event that 
some influence, either in or out of the market, were to 
develop to cause prices to slip backward. The only pos- 
sibility that anyone can see at the moment is that war 
might break out in Europe, throwing an embargo on ship- 
ments of raw cotton, thus bringing a break in raw cotton 
prices and a reflection in gray goods. This is a remote 
possibility, but it is nevertheless the cause of some worry. 


LEGISLATIVE POSSIBILITIES 


An equally serious problem of an entirely different 
nature has been discussed in the last week or two. De- 
spite the general wage advance which has just gone 
through, some traders believe that labor and Government 
are going to be annoying in 1937. The Roosevelt land- 
slide has been interpreted by labor leaders, rightly or 
wrongly, as approval of the Administration’s labor poli- 
cies, which have been distinctly liberal. Some in Worth 
street believe that either a new Ellenbogen bill, general 
legislation looking toward shortening of working hours, 
or other laws placing restrictions on the free operation of 
business may be proposed and given serious consideration 
in the next Congress. The ultimate effect of such a de- 
velopment would be two-fold—it would be apt to increase 
costs, and also it would be apt to reduce forward buying, 
since the uncertainty about the future which became so 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Mill Profits Small Last Year 


OTTON textile manufacturing companies covered 

in the Federal Trade Commission’s latest report 

on its investigation of the textile industry were, on 
the whole, more prosperous during the last half of 1935 
than during the preceding six-month period, according to 
data contained in the report. 


The report analyzes labor cost, profits and investments 
of 613 cotton textile companies and establishments, in- 
cluding manufacturers of thread, cordage and twine, for 
the July-December, 1935, period. It is another of the 
- series of reports made by the commission as a result of its 
textile industry investigation, being conducted pursuant 
to an executive order of September 26, 1934, and supple- 
mental authorizations for continuing the inquiry. 


AVERAGE SOME PROFIT 


All computations showing rates of return on investment 
are made on a semi-annual basis for six-month periods 
and after the elimination of good will and appreciation 
shown in company reports to the commission. 

Three of the groups covered, the spinning, the com- 
bined spinning and weaving, and the stock dyeing and 
finishing companies, each averaged some profit on textile 
investment for the last half of 1935, whereas they aver- 
aged a loss for the first half of that year. Two of the 
groups, weaving companies and thread manufacturing 
companies, showed, on the average, smaller returns for 
the last half of 1935 than for the first half. The other 
three groups, the commission dyeing and finishing com- 


panies, those finishing and spooling thread, and the cord- 


age and twine manufacturers, sustained losses for the last 
half of 1935, although they showed some returns during 
the last six months of that. 

The report contains a detailed analysis of manufactur- 
ing and selling costs and the profit per pound or per 
square yard for those companies which manufactured 
only one of the several general types of goods and were 
able to supply poundage or yardage figures. Such data 


are available for only a limited number of companies 


which spin, weave, or spin and weave cotton goods. In 
the report is a comparison of the rates of return, the 
more important elements of cost and a distribution of the 
sales dollar for the six six-month periods from the begin- 
ning of 1933 to the end of 1935. 

The number of companies covered is about 3 per cent 
smaller than the total covered in the report for the first 
half of 1935. The reduction was due in large part to 
the fact that some companies were either permanently 
out of business or, for some other reason, not operating 
during the last six months of 1935, while others filed 
their reports too late to be included. The 613 companies 
reported they were operating spindles in excess of 60 per 
cent of the total in place in the United States, and about 
78 per cent of the total looms in place. 


SPINNING COMPANIES 


Cotton spinning companies, numbering 109 and having 
a combined textile investment of more than $63,300,000, 


or an average of more than $580,000 a company, are 
included in the report, as compared with 113 companies 
reporting for the first six months of 1935. The net ag- 
gregate income on the textile business of the 109 compa- 
nies, before payment of interest and income taxes, was 
$730,430 for the last half of 1935, representing an aver- 
age return of 1.15 per cent. An average loss of 1.34 per 
~ent was reported by 113 companies during the first half 
of 1935. For the 109 companies, the proportion of their 


total mill cost represented by raw material was 48.14 per | 


cent; processing tax, 10.39 per cent, and labor cost, 24.86 


per cent. These proportions were only slightly different — 


from those represented by the same items in the preceding 
half-year period. | 

The net profit on total sales of this group amounted to 
1.68 per cent as against a loss of 2.78 per cent during the 
preceding six months. 


WEAVING COMPANIES 


Whereas 72 cotton weaving companies were covered in 
the preceding report, there are included in the present 
report 64 companies having a total textile investment in 
excess of $21,500,000, or an average of about $336,000 a 
company, on which they earned an average semi-annual 
rate of .32 per cent. This is in contrast with a return of 
.81 per cent for the 72 companies during the first six 
months of 1935. The proportion of their mill cost going 
into raw material was 62.64 per cent, as compared with 
62.19 per cent for the preceding half-year period. Labor 
represented 23.47 per cent, as compared with 23.30 per 
cent in the period from January to June, 1935. These 
weaving Companies, as a group, showed a profit of .39 per 
cent on sales. Those included in the preceding six-month 
report had a profit of .48 per cent. 


COMBINED SPINNING AND WEAVING COMPANIES 


This group of combined spinning and weaving compa- 
nies is said to be the most important of the cotton textile 
manufacturers, having not only a larger number of com- 
panies but also a larger textile investment per company. 
The textile investment for the 295 such companies sup- 
plying data amounted to more than $710,000,000, the 
average exceeding $2,400,000 a company. On this in- 
vestment, the companies had an average return of .63 
per cent for the last six months of 1935. The average 
loss for the 302 companies reporting during the first half 
of 1935 was 1.63 per cent. 

Raw material absorbed 45.49 per cent of the total mill 
cost of the 295 companies, as compared with 43.25 per 
cent for the preceding period,*while labor accounted for 
27.37 per cent, approximately the same as for the first 
half of 1935. The companies covered in the present 
report, with total net sales in excess of $377,000,000, had 
a combined net profit of more than $3,330,000, or .88 per 
cent. 

Eight stock dyeing and finishing companies furnishing 
information for the last half of 1935 reported a return of 
.63 per cent on their textile investment of over $9,300,- 
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000. This compared with a loss of 1.01 per cent for 11 
companies reporting in the first half of 1935. An increase 
in labor cost resulting from a 10 per cent reduction in 
hours or a direct wage increase of 11.11 per cent would 
have converted a profit of .94 per cent on sales into a loss 
of .33 per cent. 


_A loss on their textile investment of .12 per cent was 
reported by 87 commission dyeing and finishing compa- 
nies, as contrasted with a return of 1.21 per cent for 84 
companies reporting in the first half of the year. 


THREAD, CoRDAGE AND TWINE 


Eighteen thread manufacturing companies reported a 
return of 2.91 per cent on their textile investment, as 
compared with 4.24 per cent for a similar but not identi- 
cal number reporting for the first half of 1935. This 
group earned larger rates of return on the textile invest- 
ment for each of the six half-year periods from January, 
1933, to December, 1935, than were earned by any of 
the seven groups of cotton textile companies, with the 
single exception of the cordage and twine group for the 
six months ended December 31, 1933. 


Seventeen companies engaged in finishing and spooling 
thread showed a loss of 0.72 per cent, as contrasted with 
a return of 0.67 per cent for sixteen companies for the 
first half of 1935. 


A loss of 0.1 per cent was shown by fifteen companies 
manufacturing cordage and twine, as contrasted with a 
profit of 0.74 per cent for fourteen companies in the first 
half of 1935. 


Larger Textile Sales Volume. Through 
Lower Distribution Costs 


AN the cost of distribution of textiles, and their 

cost to the ultimate consumer, be reduced suffi- 

ciently by more general integrated vertical control 
of manufacturing and selling to increase and stabilize 
demand upon a sales volume more nearly proportional to 
the productive capacity of the industry? This was one 
of the important questions that manufacturers and mer- 
chants carried with them after hearing the address of 
Deaan Jos. H. Willits, of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, at the recent dinner of U. S$. Institute 
for Textile Research in New York. Dean Willits ex- 
plained publicly for the first time the plans and objectives 
of a survey of trends in the organization of textile pro- 
duction and distribution. 


The survey is being conducted for and financed by the 
Textile Foundation, under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Research of the Institute for Textile 
Research. Co-operating with this committee are the of- 
hcials of the following 12 textile trade associations: As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., International Association 
of Garment Manufacturers, National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Textile Fabrics, National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, National Federation of Textiles, Inc., National 
Fabrics Association, Underwear Institute and Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute, Inc. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The committee of U. S. Institute for Textile Research 
which suggested and organized the survey has the follow- 
ing membership: Fessenden S. Blanchard, chairman, 
Pacific Mills; Paul T. Cherington, consulting economist; 
Stanley B. Hunt, Textile Economics Bureau, Inc.; W. H. 
Turner, Marshall Field & Co.; H. V. R. Scheel, consult- 
ing economist; D. G. Woolf, editor, Textile World; A. W. 
Zelomek, economist, Fairchild Publications. 


SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 


As explained by Dean Willits in his address the in- 
quiry is centering on those developments in organization 
which have involved on the one hand sellers endeavoring 
to achieve control over their markets, and on the other 
hand buyers attempting to achieve control over their 
sources of supply. For example, some weavers licensed 
users of their fabrics and others have gone so far as to 
establish their own cutting plants; and at the same time 
retailers have established close contacts with garment 


factories and cloth mills, and cutters with weavers or 


converters. In other words, the study is being focused 
on those developments in textile production and merchan- 
dising which involve vertical integration, either formally _ 
through ownership or informally through contractual ar- 
rangements. These developments are being appraised 
for what they may reveal about the factors which make 
for success or failure of vertical organization in textiles 
and the results obtained from such organization. 

The report is being based upon an analysis of the ex- 
perience of those companies both inside and outside of 
the textile industry which have tried some form of verti- 
cal organization or merchandising in the last ten to fif- 
teen years, and will range from yarn producers in the 
case of all except industrial goods. In analyzing com- 
pany experience care is taken to distinguish between 
those factors which appear to have industry-wide influ- 


ence and those which seem peculiar to individual com- 


panies. As a background for this intensive study, some 
consideration is being given to the forces which appear to 
have generated the present set-up for producing and 
marketing textiles and textile products, and the extent 
to which these forces may affect vertical integration where 
it is now under way. 

With the initiation of the study in July the Industrial 
Research Department of the Wharton School began a 
series of interviews with individuals qualified to advise 
upon the general conduct of the study and upon the com- 
panies which ought to be included in the case analysis. 
Conferences were held first with the membérs of the 
sponsoring committee invidually, followed by discussions 
with the presidents or managing directors of the twelve 
co-operating textile trade associations. These conferences 
were followed by interviews with a number of executives 
in the various textile industries who were known to have 
given considerable thought to the problems of production 
and distribution organization in their respective indus- 
tries. In addition the study has been discussed with 
clothing manufacturers, retailers, factors, and others well 
informed on some phase of textile marketing or produc- 
titon. Much interest has been expressed in the study by 
those interviewed and all have evidenced a willingness 
to co-operate, 
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Murchison Urges Agreement With 


Japan Cloth Imports 


tween the United States and Japan, with particu- 

lar reference to cotton textiles but not confined to 
a single commodity, was proposed before the American- 
Japanese Trade Council of the Nattional Foreign Trade 
Convention at a meeting in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel 
by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison. 


While the plan might at first sight be termed restric- 
tive, Dr. Murchison, who is president of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, and who plans to accompany a mission of 
American cotton textile executives to Japan shortly to 
work out such an agreement, declared that it should 
spring from understanding which reaches beyond the two 
governments concerned to the industriés and peoples 
directly affected. 


“Whatever arrangement is arrived at,” he declared, 
“should be flexible in character, either through the me- 
dium of frequent renewals or through the operation of a 
permanent administrative commission composed jointly 
of representatives from both industries. The objective 
must be something more than mere control of volume. 
Aggregate volume is less important than a carefully cal- 
culated distribution of volume over many commodity 
_ classifications. In the situation under review, it is like- 
wise important that the matter of price, as far as imports 
are concerned, be not left entirely to competitive deter- 
mination. When price differences on similar goods are 
as great as from 25 to 50 per cent, the effect upon the 
domestic price structure is out of proportion to the vol- 
ume of trade, and even the Japanese exporter is the loser 
in that he could obtain a much higher price without de- 
stroying values.” 


' FLEXIBLE agreement with respect to trade be- 


Dr. Murchison outlined the importance of Japanese- 
American trade, declaring it is more important than the 
monetary volume involved. No one questions, he said, 
the importance to the United States of our sales of cotton 
to Japan, and “by the same token,” the importance to 
Japan of our purchases of raw silk is recognized. “No 
adverse development,” he declared, “which would tend to 
jeopardize this mutually necessary and mutally profitable 
trade should be tolerated by the people of either coun- 
try.” 

Chief element in the explanation of the upward curve 
of Japanese textile exports during the depression period 
when other nations suffered drastic downward changes in 
exports, is the labor factor, Dr. Murchison said. In 
terms of the dollar, Japanese labor costs are so much 
lower than American labor costs that “any appreciable 
margin or error in the computation is not significant. It 
is enough to say that the hourly wage in the United 
States for the average worker is in excess of an entire 


way’s wage of the average Japanese worker.”’ He pointed 
out that this comparison by no means imputes a lower 
standard of living in Japan, but “from the standpoint of 
international trade, the true elements of cost are those 
which determine the price in the currencies of the im- 
porting countries.” | 


Cost Disparity UNPREDENTED 


He reviewed the more highly integrated character of 
the Japanese agencies of control, and “a more active in- 
trest by the Government of Japan in the welfare of in- 
dustry per se.” 


The unprecedented disparity in cost is so great as to be 
‘‘wholly beyond the compensatory and corrective devices 
customarily used by industrial nations in the adjustment 
of import activities to the conditions of domestic trade 
and manufacture.” 


This feature of the situation requires, Dr. Murchison 
declared, a new approach to a new problem. He cited the 
investment in the cotton textile industry here of about 
$1,000,000,000 and its employment in excess of 400,000. 
and called it “fallacious to argue that a great structure 
such as this should be permitted to collapse on the theory 
that those of us who remain solvent and employed can 
henceforth purchase their goods more cheaply. The the- 
ory of competitive costs, if carried to its logical conclu- 
sion as between mature industrial countries and new 
countries such as those of the Far East with their vast 


population, resources and lower living costs, would imply — 


the desirability of shifting all of the manufacturing activ- 
ity in the first group to the second; or, as the only alter- 
native, a forced scaling down of the wages in the mature 


countries until they could compete successfully with 
those which are new.”’ 


Dr. Murchison rejected the theory that trading policy 
with each country should be shaped according to our 
sales to that country. Under such a theory, he said, “we 
would be expected to increase our purchases from Japan 
to a point equivalent to that country’s purchases from us. 
A broader application of this theory would mean the 
virtual exclusion of Japan from the Philippines and most 
of the Latin-American countries, since Japanese purchases 
from these areas are tremendously lower than here sales.”’ 


The tariff approach would be ineffective, since the most 
favored nation policy would require that increases in 
tariffs on Japanese goods would apply on those of other 
countries and “general increases would quickly become 
prohibitive against most countries and leave Japan vir- 


tually alone as a supplier of manufactured goods to the 
United States.” 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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For two years a large New England mill has been 
making comparative tests (on a comprehensive 
manufacturing scale) of the three major types of 
long draft spinning, with respect to strength and 
quality of yarn, maintenance cost of machinery and 
return on investment. 

Recently the management of | 
this mill informed us that, all 
things considered, they prefer 
~H & B Four Roller Long Draft to 
other types of long draft. 

H & B Long Draft's mainte- # 
nance cost is about the same as 
that of a three-roller system and 
it also compares very favorably 
with the latter as to ease of 
cleaning. 


H & B Long Draft does not 
hamper the natural movement of 
the fibres. It permits the longer 
fibres to assume their natural po- 


FOUR ROLLER LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 


This southern installation effected a 25% increase im 
roduction and a 20% increase in breaking strength. 
urther details on request. 


sition at the core of the yarn, thus preserving 
strength and uniformity. It controls a large per- 
centage of the shorter fibres, but at the same time © 


prevents "plucking" and permits fly (and other 


waste) to fall clear, so that it can not bunch up and 
is not carried into the yarn. 

= Other advantages of H & B 
Wee Four Roller Long Draft and the 

Ses reasons for these advantages are 
given in a descriptive folder, 
which will be mailed on request. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning 
Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 161 Devonshire Street. 
ATLANTA OFFICE, 
815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE, 1201-3 Johnston .Bidg. 
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for every industry 


Do you want a large or small, a light or heavy, a constant or variable speed | 
V-Belt drive? e Allis-Chalmers makes them all and not only makes them | 

all but conceived and developed the entire multiple V-Belt principle. Also | 
the Duro-Brace design which gives you a sheave with maximum strength [| 
and minimum weight and the Vari-Pitch design which enables you to vary [| 
your speed by making a simple adjustment. Therefore, if you want the / 
greatest knowledge and the widest experience built into every V-Belt drive § 

that you buy, you want Texrope V-Belt Drives built by the Allis-Chalmers —| ( 
Manufacturing Company. Texrope Drives are made in ranges of from %2hp. | 
to 2,000 hp. and in speed ratios from 1 tol, to l0tolinall popular | 

ratings. Texrope Drives are 98.9% efficient . . . Require no belt [ I 
dressing or lubrication ... Are unaffected by moisture or dust... 
Are shock absorbing, vibrationless, slipless, silent and clean. e The 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company invites you to install a 
Texrope Drive with its guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. 


Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin No. 1261 


Belts by Goodrich 
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Chas. H. Stone Has Tenth 


Anniversary 


HAS. H. STONE, INC., of Charlotte, recently 

celebrated the tenth anniversary of the organiza- 

tion, which began business in November, 1926. 
From a small beginning, the company has grown to b2 ° 
one of the most important manufacturers and distributors 
of textile and industrial chemicals in the South. 

Chas. H. Stone, president and founder of the company, 
began his business at his home in Charlotte. Later he 
rented office space uptown and then leased quarters on 
First street. 

Before the end of 1927, John David-Hunter, now a 
vice-president and director in the company, joined the 
organization. In 1928, Hugh Puckett began work in the 
office and then went into the field as a contact man. He 
is now also a vice-president and director. Miss Ethel 
Hayes, now assistant treasurer, joined the company also 
in 1928. 

The growth of the business demanded larger office and 


Chas. H. Stone 


warehouse facilities, and in 1929, the present home of the 
company, a three and one-half story building, was erected 
at 822 South Morehead Street. During this year, C. L. 
Robinson, now assistant secretary, began work with the 
company, as did John B. Williams, secretary. 

In 1930, the dyestuffs department of the business was 
sold to Calco Chemical Company, and the staff of that 
organization was installed in the Chas. H. Stone Build- 


ing, 


Air View of Chas. H. Stone Chemical Works 
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Home of Chas. H. Stone Company, Charlotte 


The company entered manufacturing operations in 
1932 when a small sulphonating unit was installed in the 


warehouse. . Increasing business in this department re- 
sulted in the building of a separate unit for this work, the 
plant being located on a site running from the Wilkinson 


Boulevard to the Southern Railway. The original plant 
was doubled in size in 1933 and two stories have been 


added to the building at 822 West Morehead. 


C. O. Padgett and Frank Blackwelder later became 
members of the staff at Chas. H. Stone, Inc. 

Mr. Stone and his associates are being congratulated 
upon the fine record the company has experienced during 
the first ten years of its existence. 


New Flat Habhine and Ghattles 


The U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., of Lawrence, Mass., is 
now offering to the trade a flat bobbin and shuttle for 
weaving silk and rayon. The flat bobbin, which takes a 
considerably larger package than a round bobbin, is sup- 
plied with a velvet finish or enameled for conditioning. 


The new flat U S Shuttle, which is of a size and con- 
struction to carry the flat bobbin most efficiently, is 
equipped with the well known Paterson tension or the 
Unit tension for shuttle-changing looms. The Unit ten- 
sion mechanism can be adjusted to any tension desired 
and eliminates the use of mops, felts and elastics. It 
gives positive tension on the first pick and every pick in 
plain, box or shuttle-changing looms. It is available in 
dogwood or fibre clad and in both right and left-hand 
shuttles. | 
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Points Loom Fixing 


HE following points on loom fixing were prepared 
by C. O. Cronic, overseer of weaving at the Man- 
chester Plant, Callaway Mills, Manchester, Ga., as 


an aid to the fixers in doing better work. The list will 
doubtless prove valuable in other mills. 


When warp is out look loom over well. 
Tighten all loose parts. 

Clean out temples and thread cutter. 

Oil every oil hole on loom. 

See that harness cams are O. K. 

Don't oil so as to spatter oil on yarn or cloth, 
Be sure to set harness. 

See that the loom is transferring right. 

See that the feeler is working correctly. 

See that the warp is not 'too tight. 


. Keep warp regular when running. 


Do everything possible to keep loom from making 
breakouts. 

Use wiping cloth when working on loom so as not to 
get oil on cloth. 


4. Do your best to keep down seconds. 
5. When tying on warps use care not to break out 


threads, or tangle drop wires. 


Run your warp as long as weaver can make good 
cloth. 


Don’t make any more waste than possible. 


. When cutting out warp always put on clean tie 


threads. 


. Don’t throw white waste on the floor. 
. Always take waste to waste box. 


Be as prompt as possible in tying on the warp. This 
will help the weaver in his pay,.and will also help 
production. 


. When passing up and down. the alleys be on the 


watch for anything that may be wrong. 


. Speak to the weavers about making seconds. 


Tell weavers not to run looms that are making sec- 
onds but to have loom fixed. 


_ Tell weavers to watch for cut marks. 
. When putting on new parts always see that they fit 


well before tightening up. If you don’t fit the new 
part it is likely to break. : 


. See that the belt shifts off tight pulley promptly. 


See that the loom starts promptly when handle is 
pulled on. 
See that the cloth wind works well so that the cloth 


will not lap up and break gear and make more work 
for the fixer. 


See that loom picks right. 


. See that harness is correctly timed in order to pre- 


vent seconds. 

See that pickers are parallel. If not the loom will 
wear out the shuttles and make bad cloth. 

One harness eye too high will cause kinky filling. 


. Too much power on loom will cause kinky filling. 
. Shuttle bouncing will cause kinky filling. 


36. 


37, 
38. 
39, 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


60, 
61. 


Filling fork going too far through the grate will cause 
kinky filling. 
Too much twist will cause kinky filling. 


Harness out of time will causé kinky filling. 
Filling direct from spinning frame will kink. 
Dry filling will kink. 


Fork grate stopped up with waste will make thin 


places. 

If shuttle bounces the feeler will not work well and 
cause the filling fork to hang and knock filling. 
When shuttle does not go up in shuttle box the feeler 
will not work, it will run all the filling off the quill 
and this will make shuttle marks, mispicks and thin 
places. 

When the Shuttle doesn’t go up in shuttle box under 
battery it is liable to cause a breakout. 

Shuttle feeler should be set so it will protect on the 
change so as to prevent breakouts, or bad changes. 


. If sword is loose it will make thin places. . 
. If pittman arms are loose they will cause poor 


changes and thin places. 
If eccentric stud is loose on battery end it will make 
breakouts. 


If eccentric studs are loose they will cause thin 
places. 


QO. If harness is too low it will make wavy cloth. 
51. When loom makes a change the shuttles should go 


just deep enough in box to allow the quill of filling 
in the battery to be just one ring behind the ring of 
the quill of filling in the shuttle. If the picker wears 
and lets the shuttle go deeper than this the bobbins 
will go down the spring clamp which will make a 
breakout, or break the transferrer or the bunter. If 
it does not break the transferrer or the bunter it will 
throw the small end of the bobbin down the big end 
up so the bobbin hangs in shuttle going out and most 
of the time it either makes a breakout or breaks the 


- quill or breaks the shuttle. 
. In putting on new picker don’t wear it out boring 


hole. 


. Keep leather behind picker stick so that the shuttle 


will not go too deep. 


- Don’t tighten your friction on let-off. Leave the 


friction just tight enough to keep from whirling 
around. 


Always see that whip rolls are level and see that 


_ sand are level and see that reed cap is tight. 
. See that let-off driving rod is kept tight and always 


up on sword. 
Keep all thread cutters cutting. 


. Inspect dobby head each time warp is out for worn 


parts. 

Keep beam lock up so beam will not be jumping. 
Keep brakes in good shape. 

You are responsible for looms on section being kept 
up mechanically and kept clean. 
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Carded Yarn Meeting 

Executives of carded yarn mills were iieadia a meet- 
ing in Charlotte as this issue went to press. The meeting 
opened on Thursday afternoon, there was a dinner session 
that evening and a session on Friday morning. 

The meeting was sponsored by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. Owing to the time at which it was held it could 
not be reported in this issue. 


Mrs. Reeves Honored 


Brunswick, Ga.—NMrs. Richard E. Reeves, of New 


York, was elected honorary vice-president of Southeast- 
ern Cottons, Inc., at the organization’s three-day meeting 
at Sea Island Beach, officials made known following the 
semi-annual meeting of the board of directors. 

Mrs. Reeves is the widow of the founder of the Hunter 
Manufacturing Company, which organization was the 
predecessor of Southeastern Cottons, now comprising 
some 40 mills. 

Other new officers chosen were: John Leatham, of 
Summit, N. J., vice-president; Frank Mountcastle and 
S. C. Albaugh, of New York City, assistant vice-presi- 
dents; Elroy Curtis and Howard E. Coffin, of New York, 
president and chairman of the board, respectively, were 
re-elected with other officers who have served during the 
year just closed. 


OBITUARY 


C. RANDOLPH BENNETT 


C. Randolph Bennett, treasurer of Frank P. Bennett 
Company, of Boston, publishers of the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter, died in a hospital in Boston, fol- 
lowing injuries received in an automobile accident. His 
skull was fractured when the car skidded into a concrete 
abutment. 


Mr. Bennett had been associated with the textile 


industry over a long term of years and was regarded as 
one of the best informed men on textile conditions in the 
country. During his connection with the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter he made frequent trips to the South 
and had numerous friends in the mills in this section who 
will learn of his passing with much regret. 

Mr. Bennett is survived by two brothers, E. Howard 
_ and Frank P. Bennett, Jr., Mrs. Bennett, one son and one 
daughter. 


JOHN P. HALLMAN 


Spartanburg, S$. C-——John P. Hallman, Sr., 47, well- 
known resident of Spartanburg and salesman for th? 
Moreland Size Company, died at a local hospital afte- 
an illness of two weeks. 

Mr. Hallman was born and reared in Gaffney. He was 
a member of the First Presbyterian Church and a Mason 
For the past eight years he had traveled in South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina and Georgia for the Moreland Siz> 
Company. Before that time he was a mill overseer. He 
was well known and well liked over his territory. 
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Move U S Bobbin & Shuttle Plant 


Lawrence, Mass—-The U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
which has had a manufacturing plant here for many 
years, will soon move its Manchester, N. H., unit to this 
city. 


Included in the Manchester unit is the main office and 
when the move is made the office will be located in the 
former Walton Shoe Company building at Haverhill and 
West streets. The company recently acquired the build- 


-ng: which comprises 80,000 feet of floor space. 
The unit that will be transferred to this city makes fit- 


tings for products manufactured at the local bobbin and 
shuttle plant. Many of the 100 workers will come to 
this city. 

This city will become the hub for the business activities 
of the firm, which has offices and plants in Greenville, 
S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Monticello, Ga., and Wil- 
‘oughby, Vt. The firm also maintains offices in Provi- 


“dence, Philadelphia and Charlotte, N. C. 


PRE-TESTED 
i for YOUR Protection 


Every roll of Charlotte Belting is 
tested and restretched at the factory, 
by running the belt under tension over : 
a series of pulleys. This reduces the 
amount of “take-up” after installation 
and discloses any imperfections in 
: manufacture, thus insuring a belt as 

nearly perfect as can be made. 


+ + 
Prompt Shipment and Service 
+ + 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


= 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
for Rayon and Wool Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 

235 Summer St. 
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Pulls heaviest loads at 25% to 
50% lower tension without Slip! 


een years of research Good- 


ear engineers present a 
revolutionary development in 
flat transmission belting—a 
square-edge fabric belt with a 
permanent minimum ratio of 
tension, or “R,” of 5. Hence its 
name — the Goodyear 5-R. 


What that means in terms of 
belt efficiency non-engineers 


will find explained in the ad-. 


joining diagram. Briefly, it 
handles any given load at 25% 
to 50% lower tension without 
slip and far less stretch! 


Highest coefficient of friction 


The secret of the 5-R’s amazing 
slack-tension operation is a new 


Goodyear-perfected non-rosin- 


ous rubber compound impreg- 


nated through the fabric which — 


gives it a coefficient of friction 
—a pulley grip—unexcelled in 
any other type of belt! As the 
surface wears, new friction is 


exposed with all the grip of a 


new belt—a surface that will 


not chatter or ball-up. 
Months of service in typical 


operations have conclusively 


demonstrated 5-R’s ability to 


reduce power transmission | 


costs. Armored with a perma- 
nent, high coefficient of friction 
5-R attacks cost on two fronts. 


1. Lower tensions in the belt it- | 


self, resulting in longer belt life 
and greater ability to hold fast- 
eners. 2. Reduced bearing pres- 


The “R’’ of a belt is the ratio between 


tensions on the tight or “pulling’’ side and 


slack or “returning’’ side necessary to 
maintain the effective tension required to 
operate the drive—and depends upon the 
coefficient of friction between belt and 


ulley. For example, an ordinary belt with 
an ““R” of 2 must be operated at 200 Ibs. 
tight side tension and 100 Ibs. slack side, 
or a total of 300 ibs., to deliver 100 Ibs. 
effective tension. The new Goodyear 5-R 
Belt is so named because its higher coeffi- 
cient of friction gives it a minimum ‘‘R”’ of 
5. To maintain on effective tension of 100 
ibs., it requires a tight side tension of only 
125 tbs. and 25 Ibs. slack side, or 150 Ibs. 
total —reducing bearing pressure and insur- 
ing longer belt-life. 


sure, resulting in longer bearing 
life, less lubrication problems, 
less frictional losses. It is now 
available in roll lots in all pop- 
ular sizes and widths. The 
G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man —will be glad to give you 
full data on this unique new belt. 
To bring him to your plant, 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California—or 
the nearest Goodyear Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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Personal News 


Lewis W. ‘Thomason, of Charlotte, Southern manager 
for N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., is able to be out again, 
following an operation for appendicitis which he under- 
went several weeks ago. 


C. G. White, superintendent of the Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., will also be superintendent of the 
Dillings Mills, which have been taken over by the Phenix 
company. 


William D. Carter, who served for 20 years with the 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., both as 
superintendent and in an executive capacity, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Susquehanna Silk Mills, 
Sunbury, Pa. 


James F. Bruner, who for some time has been cloth 
room overseer at Oconee Textiles, Inc., Westminster, S. 
C., will hereafter he plant superintendent and assistant to 
his father, J. M. Bruner, who is treasurer of the com- 


pany. 


Chas. A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills, Kannap- 
olis, N. C., will honor the members of Company “E,” 
Concord unit of the National Guard, at a dinner early in 
January. .Mr. Cannon has been host to the company 
each year for some years past. 


Paul F, Haddock, of Charlotte, Southern manager for 
the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., who recently 
underwent an operation at a hospital in Boston, is much 
improved. He has returned home and hopes to be able 
to return to his duties within a comparatively short time. 


George A. Sloan, former president of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and who has been president of the George 
A. Sloan Company, sales agents for the trustees of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, has completed sale 
of all of the goods held by the trustees and resigned as 
president of the Sloan company. He has not announced 
his future plans. 


James E. McDougal, who has been representing Smith- 
Drum Company, of Philadelphia, in the Pennsylvania 
territory, has been promoted to Southern manager and 
has arrived in Charlotte to take charge of the Southern 
offices. He is a textile graduate of N. C. State College 
and has been with Smith-Drum Company, manufacturers 
of dyeing machinery, for several years. 


Robert D. Howerton, of Charlotte, who for the past 
several years has been Southern manager for Smith-Drum 
Company, Philadelphia, has resigned that position to join 
the sales satff of Calco Chemical Company, effective Jan- 
uary Ist. He will continue to live in Charlotte where the 
Southern headquarters for Calco Chemical are maintain- 
ed. Mr. Howerton has been active in the dyestuff and 
chemical field for many years and has many friends in 
the industry who will be interested to know of his change. 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at the mills by representa- 
tives of the Textile Bulletin. 


D. B. Johnson, President and Sole Owner of the J. and J. 
Spinning Mills, Maiden, N. C 


Metlin Serves 50 Years With Akron Belting 


W. C. Metlin, who recently completed fifty years’ con- 
tinuous service in the ranks of The Akron Belting Com- 
pany and on this occasion was honored by a demonstra- 
tion of mere and presented with an electric gold 

bound clock as an 
. expression of their 

appreciation of his 
loyal service and 
sincere co-operation 
at all times. 

Mr. Metlin began 
as an apprentice in 
1886, and during 
the succeeding sev- 
enteen years served 
in every Capacity in 
the factory, being 
promoted to sales 
representative; he 
covered what was 
then considered the 
Western _ territory, 
in Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, and was suc- 
cessful in develop- 
ing additional sec- 


W. C. Metlin 


tions of the country lying west of the Rocky Mountains, 


some of which was traveled by stage coach. 

Mr. Metlin has taken great pride in the growth of The 
Akron Belting Company’s business, which has reached a 
magnitude far in excess of its founders’ expectations, and 
no small part of its growth is directly attributable to his 
sincere effort and ability. 

In the year 1914 he was elevated to the office of vice- 
president in charge of production and sales, in which ca- 
pacity he still serves. 
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Industry’s 
Ally 


Cocheco Belting—a giant in strength—is your 
guarantee of maximum power transmission 
through the longest period of time. 


vere 


BELTING: 


Quality Belting 
Since 1842 


is a strictly high grade product. Made from the 
choicest center sections of carefully selected butts 
of pure oak tannage. Its remarkably efficient 
contact with drive wheels or pulleys practically 
eliminates all power loss through slippage. We , 
shall be glad to send you the full details. Write , 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 


203 Latta Arcade Room 710 Woodside 
Charlotte, N. C. Bidg. 
Greenville, S. C. 


New York Chicago Detroit COCHEG 
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Scenes From 
Sea Island Meeting 


Southeastern Cottons, Inc., officials, with their fine bag of 
game brought in at the Sea Island Hunting Preserve, near 
Sea Island, Ga., were pictured left to right seated: James 
’ Chapman, Jr., of Greenwood, 8S. C.; M. M. Bryan, of Jef- 
ferson, Ala.; and Howard E. Coffin, of Sea Island, chair- 
man of the Board of Southeastern. Standing is Comer 
Jennings, of Eufaula, Ala. Mr. Coffin and these directors 
of Southeastern were present for the week-end meeting of 
Southeastern held at The Cloister Hotel, Sea Island. 


Elliott White Springs, of Fort Mill, S. C., at the right, is © 


pictured with his twelve-year-old son, Leroy Springs, who 
bagged the fine turkey he is holding at the Sea Island 
Preserve on Saturday. Mr. Springs, prominent as a textile 
manufacturer as well as an aviation ace during the war, 
was at Sea Island, Ga., where he attended the week-end 
meeting of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., and participated in 
the hunt for turkey held for the Southeastern directors 
and officers. 
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Larger Packages on Cards 
and Drawing Frames 


HE recent meeting of the Eastern Carolina Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association, at which 
“Larger Packages” was discussed, served to create 
interest in this important question. 

For this reason, recent experiments by J. B. Shell, 
overseer of carding at the Central Catherine plants of 
the Avondale Mills, at Sylacauga, Ala., regarding larger 
packages on cards and drawing frames, will prove of in- 
terest. 

The results of Mr. Shell’s experiments were contained 
in a letter written by him to Hugh Comer, of Avondale 
Mills, and published in the Avondale Sun. His letter 
follows: 

“In experimenting with larger packages on cards and 
drawing frames, we have found that there can be quite a 
difference in the amounts of sliver placed in cans with a 
different setting of coiler table to coiler head. We find 
that a 20-tooth intermediate turn-table gear gives us a 
better package and a neater lay than does the standard 
19-tooth gear.. The larger gear increased the amount of 
sliver in the can from 11 pounds and 2 ounces to 11 
pounds and 10 ounces. By bringing the edge of the can 


to the mouth of the coiler head, the sliver is laid nearer 


the sides of the can and also leaves a smaller hole in the 
middle of the carded sliver, thus allowing less unfilled 
space. One tooth more, however, would tend to draw the 
sliver against the sides of the can, tangling it somewhat 
and making the next process more difficult. Fewer teeth 
in this intermediate gear draws the sliver to the middle 
of the can allowing considerable space in the center and 
on the sides. / 

“We also tried speeding the turn-table with a 14-tooth 
bottom upright shaft gear instead of the customary 12- 
tooth gear. This gave us an increase of 1/16 in the 
speed of the can’s turn, but there was no noticeable im- 
provement in the lay or package of sliver in the can. 

“On the drawing frame, by moving the turn-table 
about % inch further from the frame, we were able to 
get a much neater lay of the drawing in the can. With 
approximately a 2-inch hole’in the center and a 114-inch 
play on the sides, we were able to reduce this to some- 
thing like a-1-inch hole in the middle with very little 
space around the edge of the can. This permitted the 
use of a larger knock-off gear, and we were able to get 14 
pounds and 10 ounces in the can where we had been get- 
ting 12 pounds and 6 ounces. 

“After checking and watching the above experiments 
very closely for several days, we have adopted the above 
changes and have set them as standards in the card 
room. | 

“Our fly frames are already carrying as large a pack- 
age as possible consistent with good work. Our builders 
have been so adjusted that the roving is so placed on the 
bobbin allowing a small clearance on both top and bot- 
tom, and the knock-off gear is set so as to allow a good 
full bobbin. 

“It is essential that machines be in good mechanical 
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condition before a maximum package can be attained. 
Machinery out of alignment will cause the fuller can or 
fuller bobbin to tangle and make bad work. It is only by 
constant checking of machines that we can hope to reach 
a larger package without sacrificing quality for quantity.” 


Danville Mills To Pay Dividends 


Danville, Va——Close to half a million dollars will be 
distributed among the preferred stockholders of the Riv- 
erside and Dan River Cotton Mills on December 21st as 
result of the action taken here by the directors who or- 
dered a deferred dividend paid as well as the regular one 
due January Ist next. 

The past due dividend, 3 per cent on $7, 500,000 stock, 
should have been paid July 1, 1932. The principal is 
$225,000, to which is added $47,250 accrued interest and 
second regular 3 per cent semi-annual total of $225,000, 
bringing the total disbursement up to $497,250, 

When these dividends have been paid $9 a share will 
still be owing on deferred preferred dividends. But in the 
action, supported by a sharp rise in the textile goods 
activity, many business men saw the prospect of revitali- 
zation of the common stockholders who have been with- 
out dividends for several years. _ 

The directors heard encouraging reports about the 
trends in the cotton goods market more active that at any 
tim esince the depression. 


Break Ground for Comer Memorial School 


Marked by appropriate ceremonies, ground was broken 
last week for a new school to be built at Mignon, Ala. 
The School is to be known as the B. B. Comer Memorial 
School. 

Speakers for the occasion were Donald Comer, presi- 
dent of Avondale Mills, Senator Black, of Alabama. H. S. 
Geismer, State director of PWA, and a number of school 
officials from Mignon and other towns where Avondale 
Mills have plants. 

The B. B. Comer Memorial School will be one of the 
largest in Alabama and will cost $141,895. It is made 
possible by a grant of 45 per cent of the cost from WPA 
and a loan of the remaining 55 per cent from Avondale 
Mills to the town of Mignon. 


Loom Works Will Move To Columbia 


Anderson, N. C.—The home office of tne Howard 
Bradshaw Loom and Reed Works, of Anderson, will be 
moved to Columbia, according to the owner, who has 
made his home in this city for the last year or more. 

The Anderson plant, which was established one year 
ago, has shown much progress and will continue to serve 
the mills of the piedmont section and parts of North 


Carolina and Georgia. The Columbia plant will continue | 


mainly as a sales and service station for loom reeds. 


GrEeENwoop, S. C.—Panola Cotton Mill has had The 
Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., remodel their slasher 
hoods and install a new pipe system in their slasher | 
room. 
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+ ++ This Picture 


THIS PICTURE reveals the hidden work of termites—those 
tiny wood-eating insects whose damage is particularly heavy 
throughout the Southeast. The damage shown is in the beam 
supporting the floor of a comparatively new building. The 
owner had never seen termites nor even suspected their 
presence on his property until a Terminix Inspector uncover- 
ed this hidden damage. Frequently the same type of damage 
is discovered in the heaviest of mill timbers. 


TERMITES HIDE THEIR DAMAGE 


One of the most serious things about termite damage is that 
it is difficult to locate and identify. You may not realize it 
is going on in your property until costly repairs become 
necessary. Sagging floors and weakened foundation timbers 
can often be traced to the destructive work of termites, hid- 
den inside the wood. 


HOW TO DISCOVER TERMITES 


Why not find out for certain whether or not your buildings 
are termite-infested? The coupon below will bring you a 
thorough inspection and report by a Terminix Representative. 
There is no cost, no obligation for this valuable service which 
has been used by over 250,000 property owners. 


* TERMINIX LICENSEES 


comprising the world’s largest termite 
control service, cover 34 states—in- 
cluding all Southeastern States. Many 
textile mill properties and nearly 25,- 
000 structures have been protected 
against termites with Terminix 
(guaranteed 5 years)—a product of 
E. L. Bruce Co., world’s largest maker 
of hardwood floorings. 


>> TERMIEINEX << 


WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


TERMINIX DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
{ ] Please get in touch with us regarding the inspection of our 
| properties for termites. We understand this will be done by | 
one of your Licensees without any cost or obligation. 


‘ { } Send us literature on termites and termite damage. ’ 


Company 


By 
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Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


David Clark - Managing Editor 
D. H. Hill, Jr. . - Associate Editor 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
One yearpayableinadvance - - - - $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Farmers Benefit 


U NDER the above title the Cotton Digest, of 
- Dallas, Texas, writes a rather pointed edi- 
torial dealing with the activities of the American 
Cotton Co-operatives. 


They say: 


From the very beginning of the harvest the co-opera- 
tives have been large buyers of cotton. They have set 
the pace with a higher and higher basis. 

In the meantime they have issued several very large 
crop estimates, which started with 12,854,000 bales along 
about August Ist at which time they were sending out 
bearish letters on the price trend. 

During the time that they have been suggesting that 
cotton would go lower, they have been very large buyers, 
paying the basis necessary to get the cotton. In fact 
there appeared: to be a determined effort on their part to 
corner what looked at one time like a very limited supply 
of white cotton. Meantime they have been heavy sellers 
in the futures market, thus depressing the price, and fur- 
ther advancing the basis. | 

With the peak of the movement past, with a large por- 
tion of the cotton out of the hands of farmers, they are 
now ready to sell to the mills at an even higher basis. 

This looks to us like benefiting the cotton farmer with 
reverse English. Certainly they have bought the cotton 
at the lowest possible figure, and will now be disposed to 
sell at the highest possible basis. It will be interesting to 
learn whether the cotton farmers, or any appreciable por- 
tion of them at least, will in any way share in these 
profits. 


We agree with the Cotton Digest that the ac- 
tivities of the Co-operatives have been most 
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peculiar, especially in view of the fact that they 


were supposed to be operating for the benefit of 
the cotton farmers as a whole and for that pur- 
pose are being financed by the Government. It 
was reported that at one time this fall the Gov- 
ernment loaned the American Co-operatives 
$14,000,000. | 

During the marketing season they have been 
very active in spreading bearish reports and are 
reported to have checked every advance by sell- 
ing a large volume of cotton futures. | 

Through their tactics they were able to buy, 
at a low price, the cotton of farmers who were 
not members of their organization. 

By bidding against independent buyers they 
were able to advance the basis and force mills to 


pay ‘high prices for their requirements. 


We understand that the officials of the Co- 
operatives draw remuneration in proportion to 
the profits made each season. | 

Depressing the price paid to farmers and ad- 
vancing the basis upon consumers, naturally 
made more profits for the Co-operatives, but we 
fail to see how that could benefit the farmers as 
a whole. 

If the American Co-operatives is to use the 
immense funds they borrow from the Govern- 
ment solely for more profit to themselves and, in 
order to secure such profits, use their funds to 
depress the price which the farmers receive, they 
should be denied the use of Government funds. 

The situation certainly smells bad enough to 
justify a Government investigation. 


Feast or Famine 


A REPORT from Worth Street says that print 
cloth mills entered December with unfilled 
orders totaling about 450,000,000 yards, which 
is equal to fifteen weeks of current production, 


and is the strongest backlog the industry has 


achieved since the post-war boom. Other cotton 
mills have large unfilled orders on their books, 


and some divisions, such as producers of narrow 


sheetings, are unable to offer any goods for de- 
livery before February. 
This exceptional backlog has been built up 


largely in the last sixty days, although cotton 


mills have enjoyed heavy sales since the middle 
of May. 

Cotton manufacturing seems to be always a 
feast or a famine. Yesterday nobody seemed to 
need any cotton goods and many were explain- 
ing the inroads of rayon and other fibers and the 
extent to which there had been substitutions. 

Today with rayon goods upon a record pro- 
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duction scale, cotton goods and particularly print 
cloths can not be produced in sufficient amounts 
to satisfy the appetite of the consumers. 

Tomorrow there will be another famine and 
we will: wonder what has become of the demand 
which, today, can not be satisfied. 

Those who have lived long in the vicinity of 
cotton spindles and looms, will not get too en- 
thusiastic nor will they look with too much op- 
_timism upon the paper profits which scratch 
pads show as the possible results of expanding 
production. 

As a feast has followed a famine, so will.a 
famine follow the feast. 

That is the history of cotton manufacturing. 


Earl Browder Meeting Postponed 


ARL BROWDER, recent Communist candidate 

for President, is to be invited to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, entertained and allowed 
to address several groups of students, but he will 
not appear until after appropriations have been 
made and the Legislature has adjourned. 

A meeting was recently held, at Chapel Hill, 
to make plans for entertaining and honoring Earl 
Browder and we have been informed that the 
decision to postpone the Browder appearance 
followed an argument by Dean D. D. Carroll 
of the School of Business, against bringing 
Browder to Chapel Hill until after the Legisla- 
ture adjourned. We are also informed’ that 
Dean Carroll did not oppose inviting Browder 
but said that his appearance, prior to appropria- 
tions being made, might have an adverse influ- 


ence upon the effort to secure large appropria- 
tions. 


D. D. Carroll is Dean of the School of Busi-~ 


ness but he always seems to be present at meet- 
ings sponsored by the radical group at the Uni- 
versity and it is our opinion that he is, at least, 
in sympathy with their activities and objectives. 

Earl Browder is the leader of the group of 
people who advocate the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment by violence. He represents the social 
order, now existing in Russia, under which no 
freedom of speech or freedom of action is per- 
mitted and yet he will be brought to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina under the cover of a claim 
of freedom of speech. | | 

The man who advocates a form of Govern- 
ment under which no freedom of speech would 
be permitted, will have his path cleared and be 
given an opportunity to make his arguments 
under a claim of freedom of speech. 

Many will recall that during the recent elec- 
tion Earl Browder was twice driven out of Terre 
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Haute, Indiana, very largely through the pro- 
tests of organized labor against allowing him to 


appear and advocate the overthrow of our Gov- 


ernment. 

The fact that Browder represents such a’ 
movement places him in high favor with the rad- 
ical group at the University of North Carolina, 
but acting under the advice of Dean Carroll, he 
is to be kept under cover until the appropria- 
tions are made and the Legislature has ad- 
journed. They wish to further the cause of Com- 
munism but are afraid that disclosing their pur- 
pose at this time, might prevent the increases in 
salary which they hope to secure as the result of 
increased appropriations by the Legislature. 

The negro Vice Presidential candidate, Jas. 
W. Ford, who ran on the same ticket with Earl 
Browder, has already had a dinner given in his 


-honor at Durham, N. C., and we have the idea 


that Professor Ericson, who attended that din- 
ner, expressed to Ford the hope that he might, 
some day, be permitted to entertain him at 
Chapel Hill. 


Decentralization of Industry Seen 


THE old idea that certain industries should be 

centered in certain sections will give way to 
a decentralization of industry that will favor the 
South, it was predicted at a meeting of the Amer- 


ican Chemurgic Conference in Louisiana. A 


news item, referring to the meeting, says: 
The break-up will occur, said James A. Lee, New York 


-edittor and chemical engineer, when the nation realizes 


that the South, with its great fields of sugar cane, cotton, 
rice, corn, sweet potatoes, soy beans, tung oil and forests, 
is the logical section in which to establish manufacturing 
centers. 


C. Randolph Bennett 


i? is with sincere regret that we learn of the 
death in Boston of C. Randolph Bennett, treas- 
urer of Frank P. Bennett Company, publishers . 
of American Wool and Cotton Reporter. He 
died from injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident. 

Mr. Bennett was a forceful and energetic man 
and a sincere friend of the textile industry. Be- 
ing located in New England he naturally devoted 
the major portion of his attention to the prob- 
lems of that section and was a recognized author- 
ity on the New England textile situation. His 
activities in behalf of the industry there will be 
greatly missed. 

We join the textile industry in its sorrow over 
the passing of Randolph Bennett. 
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Designed ynecifically for 


Employee Housing FLOORS 


Lays without waste in minimum time, because 
of End-Matched feature (good to the last 
inch). Well seasoned stock, plus craft in the 
making, provides enduring service that keeps 
down 


Specify 


LOCKHART BRAND. 


Cottage and Bungalow 
Grades | 


Manufactured from choice Alabama Yellow 
Pine by End-Matched flooring specialists. 
Available at local lumber dealers. If yours 
cannot supply you, address: | 


JACKSON LUMBER Co. 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 
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From 11x54 to 12x6 
| to 10x5 
to 8x3), 


The Norlander Machine Company 
Gastonia, N. C. New Bedford, Mass. 


With years of service and experience to hundreds of Cotton Mills all 
over the United States we offer you the 
repairing, A ga Spindies of all kinds, 


best Skilled Workmanship in 
Rolls, Twister Rolls and 
Drawing Ro 


OUR MOTTO 
QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


| 
To Increase Your Production and Quality Write Us 
for Information on Changing Your Flyer Frames 


12,000 Needs 


must be filled. That's why Victor 
makes 12,000 styles and sizes of a 
Ring Travelers. Best results can be obtained only with 
the right traveler for the job. 


Write us, or call in a Victor man, for the correct solu- 
tion to your spinning problems. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1818 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 178 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Mill News 


EpGEFIELD, S. C.—The Kendall Company, Addison 
Plant, has had The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, 5S. C., in- 
stall their ‘““No Drip” slasher exhaust system. 


Greenwoop, S. C.—The Grendel Mills have had The 


Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., remodel their slasher 


exhaust pipe system. 


LoweLL, N. C.—A hearing on the proposed plan for 
reorganization of the National Weaving Company, to be 


held December 9th in the Federal Court at Charlotte, has 


been ordered by Judge Webb. The order stated that A. 
C. Lineberger, Jr., and H. M. Wade, trustees, have re- 
ported that the plan is approved by a majority of stock- 
holders. 

The company is understood to have assets of $1,338,- 
756 and liabilities of $409,122, exclusive of $928,633 in 
capital stock. | 


Gastonia, N. C.—Distribution of a 9.58 per cent divi- 
dend on the first mortgage bonds of the Ozark Mills was 
ordered by Federal Judge Webb at Charlotte. The re- 
port of John M. Rivers, receiver, shows that that is the 
amount that can be paid from the remaining balance of 
$28,943, and that is all that can be collected from the 
assets of the mill. 


Kinston, N. C.—Reports that the Caswell Mills here 
will be reopened are current here. The plant has been in 
the hands of Feleral trustees for many months. Until the 
operating company went to the wall at the end of 1934 it 
employed several hundred persons and turned out a good 
grade of cotton yarn. : 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The entire equipment of Amster- 
dam (N. Y.) Hosiery Mills, manufacturers of boys’ sports 
hose, has been purchased by May Hosiery Mills, Nash- 
ville, and will be moved here. 3 

F. J. Olewine, vice-president of the Nashville Com- 
pany, was in Amsterdam last week arranging for the dis- 
mantlement of the 152 machines, which will bring up the 
May production 1,500 dozen to 8,000 dozen per day. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—-May Hosiery Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared an initial dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
Class A common stock, payable December Ist to stock- 
holders of record November 23rd. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company reports for the year ended September 30, 1936, 
consolidated net income of $241,870 after depreciation, 
and Federal and State income taxes. Net sales for the 
year totaled $6,178,948. 


Comparative figures are unavailable. In the preceding 


_ year the company alone had a net loss of $81,550 on net 


sales of $4,627,634. 
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Mill News 


Criinton, S$. C.—The Lydia Cotton Mills is to have 
The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., install their “No 
Drip” slasher exhaust system on their slashers. 


WAYNESBORO, VA.—Plans for a new unit to cost $35,- 
000 have been announced by the Crompton-Shenandoah 
Company, manufacturers of corduroy and velveteen. 

The addition will adjoin the present plant, according to 
Frank E. Richmond, president. Peter Richmond is man- 
ager of the plant. Ground will be broken within the next 
three weeks. 

The project was held up because the Waynesboro coun- 
cil declined to grant tax exemption and water rights to 
the company. The company threatened to seek a loca- 
tion in Staunton. 


TENN.—Dyersburg Cotton Products, Inc., 
has completed the installation of new equipment, includ- 
ing facilities for long-draft spinning and stock dyeing 
equipment for preparation of cotton for the manufacture 
of colored yarns. This new machinery represented an 
expenditure of $65,000. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Directors of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills declared two dividends payable De- 
cember 21st and totaling almost half a million dollars. 

One of these dividends was the three per cent on $7,- 
500,000 preferred stock due on July 1, 1932, with accrued 
interest, and the second is the regular dividend due Jan- 
uary 1,1937. The actual total with the interest added i 
$496,250. | 

LyNcHuBurG, Va.—A contract has been awarded to the 
John P. Pettyjohn Company for construction of a new 
unit of the Lynchburg Hosiery Mills. The plant, to 
adjoin the’ two present units on Fort avenue, will cost 
more than $25,000 exclusive of machinery, .and will be 
140 feet long, 50 feet wide and two stories high. 

Clarence Burton, president, said the building would be 
erected on the site of the present dyehouse and contain 
machinery for dyeing. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—The Gaston Manufacturing 
Company, which has been idle for two years, has been 
leased by W. J. Woods and placed in operation. This 
mill is equipped with 12,000 spindles on 30-2 and 36-2 
yarns, warps, and skeins and will have its payroll up to a 
total of 100 workers in a few days, it was learned. Mr. 
Woods has obtained a two-year lease on the mill. The 
Gaston Manufacturing Company is capitalized at $250,- 
000. 


SHELBY, N. C.—M. M. Rudisill, of Lincolnton, has 
leased the Ellyn Yarn Mills, at Stubbs, four miles from 
here, and started operations with 50 employees. This is 
a yarn mill which has not been operating steadily for 
some time. Mr. Rudisill’s business is under the firm 
name of Murler Mills Company. 
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Stanley Bale Ties “Coiled Double” offer many time 
and labor saving possibilities for'the operator. Two 
lengths can be uncoiled, measured and cut in half the 
time required for coiled single. 

Round Safety Edges and Round Safety Ends eliminate 
the possibility of dangerous cuts and scratches to the 
operator. 


The following additional features have been respon- 
sible for many mills standardizing on the 
Tie System: 


Stanley Bale 


Rust-resisting 
Japanned Finish 
The Stanley Round 
End Cutter 
* 


Exceedingly strong 
Sealed Joints 
that lie 
perfectly flat 


The Stanley Sealer 
which exerts 
super- pressure 


Let us show you the superior features of this system 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


- New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office : Carolina’s Representative: 
THE STANLEY WORKS SALES CO, 
552 Murphy Avenue . Oo. x 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 


TANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 
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Mill 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A detailed analysis of the finan- 
cial structure of the Chesnee Mills and the Saxon Mills 
has accompanied letters to stockholders of both compa- 
nies informing them of the special meeting to be held 
December 11th, as noted, for the purpose of authorizing 
the sale of Chesnee to Saxon and dissolving the Chesnee 
corporation. 

The letter signed by John A. Law, president and treas- 
urer, outlines the advantages to be gained by consum- 
mating the proposed transaction and discloses that a 
loan of $450,000 has been promised by Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which will enable Saxon to pay off 
outstanding short term bank notes, to purchase and retire 
the outstanding second mortgage issue of Chesnee mills, 
as well as the latter’s first mortgage to the RFC, and be 
left with a comfortable working capital. 


Kincs Mountatn, N. C.—Operations at the Dilling 
Mill, acquired by the Phoenix Mills Company recently, 
will be resumed in a week or ten days, it was announced 
by Earl Hamrick, of Shelby, president of the Phoenix 
Company. The mill will employ between 400 and 450 
operatives. 

Rayon manufacturing equipment is being removed 
from the plant, and additional cotton looms will be in- 
stalled, Mr. Hamrick said in disclosing that the mill will 
manufacture cotton goods exclusively in the future. For- 
- merly, the plant made rayon dress goods and yarn. It 
had not been operated for several months. 

The Dilling Mills Company, of which A. G. Myers, of 
Gastonia, was president, was bought at auction for $125,- 
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000 by the Phoenix Company, also of Kings Mountain, 
several days ago. The liquidation was voluntary. 

C. G. White, superintendent of the Phoenix Mill, also 
will serve the Dilling Mill in that capacity, Mr. Hamrick 
announced. 


REIDSVILLE, N. C.—The new hosiery mill to be estab- 
lished here, as noted, will be known as the Alamac 
Hosiery Mills. The incorporators are John E. McGovern 


and Rudolph Kraus, of Reidsville, and Albert Donst, of. 


Hacketstown, N. J. 2 

It is understood that the new company will move a 
number of full-fashioned machines which have been oper- 
ated by the Hacketstown Silk Knitting Company in the 
New Jersey town. Mr. McGovern is secretary of the 
latter company. The company has leased the Williams- 
Carter Building here. 


Tucapau, S. C.—The Startex Manufacturing -Com- 


pany of Tucapau are to start five hundred new looms of 
the latest type in operation this week. . 

Extensive modernization of the plant, begun several 
months ago, is nearing completion and plans are to have 
all units operating on full schedule by January Ist, 
President Walter S. Montgomery said. 

Many of the spinning frames and most of the card 
room are in operation now, and operations are being 
gradually stepped up as machinery installations and ad- 
justments. and other improvements are finished. 

Operations in the crash. mill have not been interrupted 
by the extensive improvement program which includes a 
large water storage tank, a complete water system for 
homes, improvements to more than 200 mill houses, large 


machinery replacements and other improvements. 


About 1,200 looms in all will be in operation when the 
program is completed. 


It Boils Ton. 


YOU CAN'T GO WRONG WITH 
MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVERS FRIEND” 


Has More Penetration 


Carries the Weight into the Fabric 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE— souTHERN acent —GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 7 


THE KEEVER STARCH COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Forest Ciry, N. C.—Florence Mills reports net profit 
of $163,305 for the fiscal year ended September 26, 1936, 
as compared with a net loss of $87,190 in the previous 


fiscal year. 


A dividend of $3 has been declared on the common 
stock payable January Ist. 


Lyncupurc, Va.—Belief that an arrangement will be 


worked out under which the Lynchburg unit of Consolli- 
dated Textile Corporation can reopen pending a final 
court order on the reorganization, has been expressed by 
R. D. Ramsey, business manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Ramsey, who has been in correspondence with M. 
H. Marks, secretary and treasurer of Consolidated, re- 
ceived a letter from the official saying that “every effort 
is being made” to get the mill into operation with the 
consent of the Federal Court.. 

I. L. Langley, manager of the Consolidated’s Southern 
units, said he understood negotiations are going on for 


the reopening not only of Lynchburg’s mill but the Hope-_ 


2 dale and Ella Mills. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Details of the three major changes 
in the $250,000 revamping program of the Florence Mills, 
American Spinning Company division, are made known 
by Allen F. Johnson, president. 

Machinery changes will include installation of about 
17,400 new warp spindles with long draft attachments, 
96 drawing deliveries, and all modern improvements. 
Contract for these machines has been let to the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. The remodeling 
changes will result in tearing out dividing partitions be- 
tween the three buildings which make up the mill, and 
throwing the entire building open from end to end, re- 
sulting, it is expected, in a great saving of space and 
proper arrangement of machinery. 

The steam heating and return lines have already been 
completely overhauled. The mill will install refrigera- 
tion machinery and circulation system with drinking 
fountains and bubblers on all floors. This will eliminate 
the use of ice and is expected to result in more sanitary 
conditions. The contract has been let to the General 
Electric Company. 


CLEVELAND, TENN.—Cleveland Silk Mills, Inc., of 
Cleveland, a new $100,000 corporation, has been granted 
a charter by Secretary of State Ernest N. Haston. Ac- 
cording to E. E. Pickard, a former vice-president of the 
Chattanooga Mills, the new plant will throw silk for hos- 
iery mills of this section. The new plant will occupy the 
quarters formerly used by the Charles H. Bacon Hosiery 
Mills, Thirty-eighth and Waterhouse streets, Cleveland, 
and will use approximately 90 per cent unskilled labor, 
drawn from local sources, it was stated. Incorporators of 


the new enterprise include C. W. Harle, James F. Corn 
and E. F. Pickard. 


Eastey, S. C.—The Alice Manufacturing Company is 
having The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., install their 
vacuum lint and dust collector on the automatic spoolers 
in the Alice plant. 
later, 


The Arial plant is to be equipped 
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Findings and 
Recommendations 


“Mr. Jenkins, I have completed the investigation 
you requested me to make and these are my 
recommendations: 

“You are now using two men on me shift with 
your obsolete bobbin cleaning machine. I recommend 
the replacement of this machine with a new TyPE K 
BoBBIN STRIPPER, which requires only one man on 
each shift. This will obviously net a saving very 
worthwhile to you. 

“Something else that should interest you are the 
two latest attachments to the Type K, the Bopsin Box 
Hoist and the ELEVATOR Conveyor. These accesso- 
ries alone are netting several mills $1,200.00 a year. 

“The new Type K offers many other advantages 
which result in additional savings, about which you 
have no doubt read in The Terrell Machine Com- 
pany catalog. | 

“I recommend that you have The 
Terrell Machine Company quote at 
once on a complete bobbin handling 
and cleaning installation!” 


the ucw TYPE K “Robbin Stripper 
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The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Luruer Pruurnc, Danielson. Connecticut, Representative for 


N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 
Geo. THomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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To Increase Cotton 
Acreage in Argentina 


The National Cotton Board of 
Argentina hopes to bring about an 
expansion in cotton planting in that 


country for the 1936-37 season to. 


1,000,000 acres compared with the 
785,000 acres planted in 1935-36, ac- 
cording to a report from Buenos 
Aires. | 


The Argentine government has been 
encouraging increased production for 
many years ,especially in the Chaco 
Territory, where conditions are most 
favorable. The National Cotton 
Board was established about two 
years ago to bring about that expan- 
sion and to effect needed improve- 
ments. in production and marketing 
methods. Relatively high | cotton 
prices in the last few years have 
greatly assisted this program. 


As a result, the area planted was 
increased from 482,000 acres in 1933- 
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34 to 707,000 acres in 1934-35 and 
to 783,000 acres in 1935-36. The 
crops during’ those three years in 
bales of 478 pounds each, net weight, 


amounted to 200,000 bales, 295,000. 


bales and 354,000 bales, respectively. 


Last season, 627,000 acres were 
planted in the Chaco Territory, the 
most important cotton producing re- 


gion in the Argentine. This acreage. 


was more than 80 per cent of the to- 


’ tal Argentine cotton acreage. Plant- 


ings outside that region amounted to 
only 156,000 acres. 


The goal announced for the 1936- 
37 season provides for an increase of 
only 15 per cent in the acreage to be 
planted in the Chaco Territory. On 
that basis plantings outside the re- 
gion would have to be increased by 
almost 80 per cent if the proposed 
total of 1,000,000 acres is to be real- 
ized. 

In the opinion of the Buenos Aires 
office of the Bureau of Agricultural 


Office and Warehouse 
| 231 South Main St, 


SPECIAL LOTS MACHINERY FOR SALE ' 


22—Bahnson Humidifiers, 220-volt motors. 
8—Can Vertical Set, 23” x 144”, tinned. | 
60—Whitin 40” R. T. F. Cards, 12” coilers. § 
§9—-Woonsocket 9” x 4%” x 102 Sp. Intermediates. 
4—Foster No. 12 Tube Winders, 100 Sp. each. 

- 64—Universal No. 90 Cop Winders. 

120—Universal No. 50 Tube Winders. | 

2—Scott Yarn Testers, motor driven. 

2—Suter Yarn Quadrants. 

1—Worcester J2 Beam Compressor. 

1—Hyerolit Machine. 


Send us your inquiries for the best used equipment, ) 


| 
| 
| J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 


Telephone Gaspee 6464 


Providence, R. I. 4 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on 
people, products and profits. It must be considered as one of the 
essential tools of modern plant operation. 

THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

SALES ENGINEERS: | 


D. P. STIMSON lL. L. BROWN 
Ss. C. STIMSON 886 Drewry St. N.E. 
Winston-Salem, N. OC. Atlanta, Ga. 


F. S&S. FRAMBACH 
703 Embree Crescent 
Westfield, N. J. 


D. D. SMITH 
814 W. South St. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Economics it is unlikely that the 
acreage outside the Chaco Territory 
will be increased by anything near 
the indicated objective. Competition 
with other crops, a scant population, 
lack of ginning facilities, and other 
conditions are such that the absolute 
increase in acreages planted outside 
the Chaco Territory are likely to be 
small, 


Harvesting of the 1935-36 cotton 
crop was completed late in August. 
With its 354,000-bale crop, Argen- 
tina has become the eighth most im- 
portant cotton-producing country in 
the world, and is exceeded only by 
the United States, India, China, Rus- 
sia, Egypt, Brazil and Peru. 


Mills Improve Plants 


Greenville, S. C—-Among mill im- 


provements recently made in this sec- — 


tion are: 


Union Bleachery and Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, have recently added new 
buildings to their plants, while others 
like American Spinning Company 
have started remodeling existing 
plants. Still others, Pelzer Manufac- 
turing Company, for example, have 
announced plans for future moderni- 
zation. 


The latest step. in Union Bleach- 


ery’s program, designed to increase 
efficiency and improve quality, is the 


addition of a new concrete gravity 


filtration plant and water purification 
system. 


The filter plant is of the most 
modern design and has a daily ca- 
pacity of 4,500,000 gallons of gitered 
water. The water, after leaving the 
filters, is treated for correction of its 
hydogenion concentration value, 
aerated, and stored in a 2,000,000,- 
gallon concrete clear-water storage 
basin. J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Green- 
ville, were the engineers. 


An interesting steam-plant expan- 
sion featured the modernization pro- 
gram of Pacific Mills at Lyman. Two 
768-horsepower boilers and comple- 
mentary equipment were added to the 
four 500-horsepower boilers already 
in operation, practically doubling the 
output of steam used in processing. 

None of this steam is used to gen- 
erate electricity, as all machinery is 
operated with purchased power. The 
necessity for additional steam was 
brought about by the gradual growth 
of the mill itself. 


Aside from the new steam plant, . 


the company during recent years has 
installed additional printing ma- 
chines, agers, soapers, dyeing ma- 
chines, tenter ranges, and other fin- 
ishing material. 
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Tremendous Cotton Goods Business Brings % 


Market Problems 


(Continued from Page 3) 
cumbersome to cloth trading during the days of the 
AAA and the NRA would be resumed. 

While these problems have been worrying traders, they 
have continued to find the business of buying and selling 
hampered by the dearth of deliveries in nearly every 
division of the market. Frequently orders running into 
heavy quantities have gone begging because no mill has 
been able to meet the deliveries. 

‘The print cloth position for near deliveries is so tight 
that very heavy premiums are being exacted by both mills 
and second hand sellers for shipments within six weeks. 
Sheetings are so solidly sold that virtually no questions 
are available on deliveries of any of the standard numbers 
before February. Sheeting sales in November ran to very 
heavy quantities, with the result that the sharpest price 
advances of the movement were put through in that divi- 
sion. 

ComsBep Goops STRONG 

Combed goods have reached a very strong position. It 
is inevitable that converters will be unable to get as many 
goods as they want for their spring season. A number of 
mills, including the larger Eastern organizations, with- 


drew from the market early in November and stayed out - 


through the month, while prices advanced sharply. Most 
of these mills have already sold their 1937 production, 
but others had some goods which they were holding for 
sale at higher prices. They were confident that they 
would be able to move them out handily. The market 
expected that such goods as are now being held will be 
released in December, because of the inventory to be 
taken at the end of the year. 
HIGHER Prices FoR FINtsHED Goops 

Throughout the finished goods markets, price advances 
got under way in earnest in November. Whereas pre- 
viously, the advances had been going through slowly, 
November found all types of goods moving up rapidly, 
and buyers paid the advances freely. Percales reached 


their highest levels in years, and were sold in large quan- - 


tities. Bleached goods moved up with gray goods from 
week to week, and buyers were finding it difficult to get 
deliveries. Wash goods generally were active, and the 
point was being reached where garment manufacturers 
were attempting to induce retailers to revise their selling 
price ranges. Many wash goods are now selling at 30 to 
50 per cent higher than the year’s lows, and therefore it is 
impossible to cheapen quality in order to meet fixed retail 
price ranges. _ | 

Colored yarn cottons were sold in very good amounts, 
and. prices continued upward. Such staples as denims, 
chambrays, coverts, ginghams and the like were going 
steadily higher, and were difficult to buy for nearby de- 


liveries. Other materials, such as cotton suede cloths, 
moleskins, corduroys, etc., also were active at higher 
prices. | 


The domestics markets found buyers readily adiusting 
themselves to higher prices, and the chief problem was 
deliveries rather than price. Sheets and pillow cases are 
(fficult to buy for 90 days shipments. Towels sold hand- 
ily at higher prices. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


wry 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


only by the 
Natidnal Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


Designed exclusively for cleaning mill 
floors is “‘different’’ in the following 
respects 


It operates perfectly in cold water. 
It requires no rinsing. 
It cuts labor costs fifty per cent. 
It restores fuzzy floors to their 
original soundness. 


Denison Squeegees and Rakes, at 


$2.75 each, assist in producing 
CLEAN, WHITE, DRY mill floors. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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BARRETT 
Specification 


ROOFING 
DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
| 1108 E. Trade Charlotte | 


WANTED—Position as overseer of spin- 
ning or weaving by a man 44 years of 
age, in mill in the South. 16 years’ ex- 
perience on cotton, rayon and fancy 
weaving. Wish to change about Jan- 
uary list, 1937. Address ‘“G-2,”" care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer weaving; 
10 years’ experience on silk, rayon, 
broadcloths, prints and cotton fancies. 
Best of references. Can come on short 
notice. “A. B. C.,"’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED — Experienced overseer on 
blankets that can handle help and get 
results. C. and K. looms. Apply “B- 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer, second 
hand or fixer on spinning or spooling 
and warping. 15 years’ experience. Six 
years’ experience on B. C. spoolers and 
warpers as fixer. Can furnish best of 
references. Can go any place. ‘‘C. G.,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Fisher Sees Bright Future 


Boston, Mass.—Russell T. Fisher, 
president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, claims the 
outlook for the immediate future of 
the textile industry. ”is bright, al- 
though the more distant months seem 
a little doubtful.” 

Speaking of a New England which 
appeared to be “winning in the fight 
to hold what remains of its cotton 
textile industry,’ Fisher declared in 
a radio address over a New England 
hook-up: 

“Textile workers are leaving the 
mills on pay days with fatter pay en- 
velopes. A wave of wage increases 
has swept through New England cot- 
ton mills and is spreading to the 
South. In New England, if prosper- 
ity continues, more than seven and 
a quarter million dollars will be add- 
ed to the purchasing power of cotton 
textile communities in the next year.” 

Fisher said that of the 300,000 per- 
sons employed in the cotton textile 
industry, 90,000 worked in New Eng- 
land. 


Mill Stocks Up 


Spartanburg, S$. C.—Southern tex- 
tile securities, which have been ad- 
vancing steadily the past several 
months, bounded forward the past 
week at the fastest pace in years. 

Two issues registered gains of 11 
points each. 

“The advances the past week were 
the largest for any similar period of 
time since 1920,” A, M. Law, of A. 


Abbott Machine Co. 


Curran & Barry 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
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Orkin Exterminating Co. 
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Rhoads, J. E. & Sons = ce 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Scholten’s Fabrieken, W. A. 


Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. . 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Sipp-Hastwood Corp. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
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Solvay Sales Corp. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry, 
Southern Spindle & Flyer "Oo. 
Staley Sales Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
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U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Univedsal Winding Co. 
—V— 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. - sie, 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph. A. 35 


—W-- 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 
Williams, I. B. & Sons. _. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Wytheville Woolen 


M. Law & Co., Inc., local brokers, 
stated. | 

Mr. Law attributed the gains to 
improved business and added that a 
heavy demand with few shares being 
offered provided strength to the mar- 
ket. 


The 11 point gains were registered 
by the Brandon Corporation. A is- 
sue, bid prices jumping from 39 to 
50, and the Orr Cotton Mill stock, 
from 41 to 52. Brandon A stock was 
being offered at 55, but no Orr stock 
was being offered for sale. 
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Classified Department 


WANTED—Loom fixers and weavers for 
Wilton Carpet looms, jacquard work. 
“C. M.,”" care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Extra good card grinder for 
afternoon shift. Cherry Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving; age 32; experienced 
on both plain and fancy weaving. At 
present employed as superintendent of 
weaving. Address ‘“‘Weaving,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin, 


WANTED—An A No. 1 Loom Fixer and 
Overhauler for 40-inch Stafford looms. 
We have several months work for the 
right man. State reference and wages 
expected in first letter. Arthur W. Ro- 
per, Supt., Indiana Cotton Mills, Can- 
nelton, Ind. 


WANTED POSITION—Young man, sin- 
gle, sober, experienced in shipping, 
sizing, billing, payroll work, textile in- 
dustry. References from present em- 
ployer. General office work. “X. Z. 
_R.,” eare Textilé Bulletin. 


WANTED—To contact mill presidents 
where a change in their superintendent 
is inevitable. My experience as super- 
intendent and general manager covers 
a period of twenty-two years. I am 
fully capable of taking complete charge 
of a mill making print cloths, shade 
cloth, twills, wide and narrow sheet- 
ings, broadcloth, or number duck. All 
correspondence and interviews strictly 
confidential. Reference available from 
employers. ‘“D. N.,” care Textile 

ulletin. 


WANTED—Graduate of textile school 
who has had practical experience in 
weaving. State experience and give 
references. N,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Overseer of weaving; one fa- 
miliar with Osnaburgs and Single and 
Double Filling Ducks in widths from 29 
to 72 inches. Prefer man not over 40 
years of age. Please state habits and 
qualifications, giving references, also 
salary desired, in letter of application. 
“X. X. X.,”’ care Textile Bul- 
etin 


WANTED loom fixers and weavers for 


& K. velour looms. ‘°“M. C.,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 
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PER MILE 


Travel anywhere..any day 


the SOUTHERN 


A fare Sor every purse... 


Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. « for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. for each mile traveled. . . return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
_. of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, nanene Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES .. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 


D.C 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| “Paul B. ‘Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
) Former Member Examining Corps 
ene U. S&S. Patent Office 


MURRAY LABORATORY 


Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. 
Sanitary, industrial and boiler water | 
analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 
general analyses.. 


17 years Experience 
W. McBee Ave. 6-7 Ss, C. 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 
VEGETABLE GUM 


(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


_ PAULA. DUNKEL 
& company inc 
82 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK,NY. 


Mill Sues To Recover 
Processing, Stock Tax 


Greensboro, N. €.--The Rocky 
Mount Mills, cotton textile concern, 
has filed in U.S. District Court suit 
to recover 469,696 in cotton process- 
ing and floor stock taxes paid to 
Charles H. Robertson, collector of 
revenue in the North Carolina de- 
partment. 

The last installment of taxes was 
paid to the collector in March, 1935, 
it is claimed, and claim for refund 


was made shortly thereafter. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 
66-68 Worth St. 


New York 


Domestic Export 

MERCHANDISING 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York | 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin. St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Sears Co. 


December 3, 1936 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in cotton goods was somewhat 
less ‘active last week. Although the volume did not reach 
the high levels seen in recent weeks, prices continued very 
strong and in some cases higher prices were paid for 
néarby deliveries. 


Sales of print cloths were slightly less than production, 
but sheetings sales were well above output. Bag manu- 
facturers were active buyers of sheetings and some of the 
narrow print cloths. 


Heavy cottons such as drill, twills and osnaburgs ‘were 
in active demand at rising prices. Fine yarn gray cloths, 
notably lawns and dimities, were in active demand and 
prices advanced sharply. Several large mills withdrew 
from the market. . 


Finished cotton fabrics were in active demand, and 
despite numerous price advances, sales were heavy. 
Among important items of which advances were made 
were blankets, comforters, pillow cases, towels, bleached 
muslins, corduroys, printed flannels, wash goods and 
thread. 

Carded broadcloths showed no change and trading was 
not large. There was fair inquiry for early deliveries, 
but prices asked on such goods as could be had before 
mid-January were meeting some resistance. 

The rayon cloth market was still largely a matter of 
shopping around for job lots as mills very generally re- 
mained out of the market and second hands were able to 
get almost any price they asked for the small lots they 
were able to offer. Frequently an offering of a subcount 
would meet a ready sale to some buyer who had despaired 
of getting any early delivery on the cloth he wanted. 

Percales sold in substantial quantities. Candlewick 
bedspread contractors were unable to take additional 
business for delivery before February. Jacquard bed- 
spreads were bought heavily for next spring. 


Gray goods, 364o-m.. 64x60s.... 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Brown. sheetings, standatd 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 Dictate 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa~—A much stronger buying movement 
developed in yarns during the closing days of the past 
week. Many yarn consumers sought to cover their needs 
for the second quarter of the year. However, most spin- 
ners were reluctant to quote prices and in many instances 
their prices were so far above what has been generally 
regarded as the market. that they were virtually with- 
drawn from the market. 


Published quotations here are regarded as nominal and 
lower than spinners will accept. It is expected that prices 
are going to be considerably higher and that necessary 
adjustments cannot be made for a time. 


Leading combed yarn mills lately stiffened their quota- 
tions, but there remains a source of supply willing to 
accept business at considerable concessions under the 
rates named by the leaders. This is especially the case 
in the medium and finer counts of two-ply combed yarns, 
where some sellers seem able still to furnish yarn at prices 
3 or 4 cents under competitors’—and it is good quality 
yarn. It is indicated that some of the ply combed yarn 
production is costing the yarn mills more to produce be- 
cause these particular mills have not been amply financed 
in the past to act forehandedly in procuring their cotton. 

Yaarn suppliers report, as far as spot and early deliv- 
eries are concerned, the supply is obviously short of the 
demand, so that price is regulated in large measure by 
the buyers’ necessities. As regards deliveries in January 
and beyond, the more reliable sources already well booked 
ahead, and having been choosing their customers lately, 
are able to obtain prices which they believe will fully 


protect them on higher labor costs now and in the future, | 


in addition to covering possible sharp advance in cotton 
costs a few months hence. While it is admitted that 
spinners now operate on a basis of profit, it also is stress- 
ed that a great deal of fall business was booked by the 
yarn mills before prices began showing them a margin 
and during the first half of 1936 most mills operated at a 
loss. 


The following quotations were regarded as nominal: 


Southern Single Skeins _. | 
Rs 26 16s 29 
26. 208 30% - 
) 24s > 
12s 264% 
26s 33%- 
l4s 0 i 
20s 28% 30s 35 - 
26s 40s 4} - 
0s _ 
: Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Single Warps 271% - 
26 - 14s 28 - 
12s 26%%4- 16s 
i4s 208... 3i 
27% 
20s See 28% - Carpet Yarns 
268 Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
30s 3344-34 and 4-ply _. 
40s 40° Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain White carpets, 8s, 3 
arps and 4-ply 26%- 
Ss 27 
108 27% -.. Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
- 8s, 1-ply 23. - 
6s 8s, 2, 3. and 4-ply_..2346-241 
20s . 3046 - 10s, 2 (3 and 4-ply a 
24s 32. -82% 12s, 2-ply 
40s Southern Frame Cones 
Two-Ply Plush Grade 38 252 - 
12s 29% - 12s - 
l6s 30% -... 16s 27% - 
30s 20s 28%- 
228 2914 - 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 94s 
8s 26% - 26s -... 
10s 27 28s 
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SATISFIED? 


A different Circle or 


Style, or a slight change 
in the Shape, may im- 
prove even your 


Spinning or Twisting 


Call our 
Southern Representatives 
George W. Walker 
Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
en Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


+ 
* 


FITS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO, 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self. contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


High Point, N. C.—Pickett Cotton Mills, 
Inc. | 

On: Nov. 21st, “Aunt Becky’ and son, Ben C. Thomas, 
were guests at a sumptuous banquet in Sheraton Hotel, 
given by mill officials to Picket Mill Quality Club. There 
were around 50 or 60 present, including the mill officials, 
superintendent, overseers and their wives, and the section 
men. Turkey with all the trimmings, making up a real 
Thanksgiving dinner, splendid talks from the president 
and treasurer, Mr. H. R. Walker, Superintendent W. A. 
Hunt, and others, made the occasion one to be pleas- 
antly remembered for a long time to come. This club has 
a banquet every month. | 

The writer was pleasantly surprised to see so many im- 
provements in and around the mill, since the coming ol 
Mr. Hunt, who has the confidence of his superiors and 
the respect and good will of his operatives. Mrs. Hunt, 
too, is taking part in community affairs, and has made a 
host of friends. She is well qualified for leadership in 
ali community activities, having been trained in such 
work while at Bibb Mills, Macon Ga., acknowledged in 
community life and interests, socially, educationally and 
spiritually: 

The writer has been visiting Pickett Mills 20 years, 


and has never seen the operatives as much enthused and 
as happy as they are now in the various clubs organized 
for their pleasure and benefit. And never before have we 
written so many subscriptions. 

Mr. Walker, the mill president and treasurer, is tre- 
mendously proud of these organizations and is ready to 
assist them in any way possible. 


A CoMMUNITY HousE 


It has become necessary to furnish a meeting place 


for the various clubs, and a four-room. house is now being 


remodeled for a community center. It is near the mill, 
and convenient for all. 

‘The ladies have a Sunshine Club of around 25 mem- 
bers, and interest growing. In a recent popularity con- 
test, more than a hundred dollars were collected and 
divided between the Sunshine and the Quality Club. The 
Sunshine Club spreads sunshine and good cheer where 
needed in the community, and is alert in efforts to relieve 
sorrow and suffering. Later we hope to give a picture of 
this club. 

There’s a Boy Scout Club, with B. W. Jenkins, a for- 
mer LaGrange boy, leader. He is the son of B. W. 
Jenkins, master mechanic at Pickett, the same man who 


- was with Callaway Mills at LaGrange so long. He and 


QUALITY CLUB, PICKETT COTTON MILL 
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Mrs. Jenkins are delighted with High Point, and espe- 
cially Pickett Mill. 


_ A Mothers’ Club is to be organized by Mrs. Hunt as 
soon as the Community House is ready for business. 


Volley ball is meeting with great approval here, and is 
played in the pretty grove near Superintendent Hunt’s 
home, where a nice court has been arranged. Organized 
play is something new at Pickett. 


‘Thanks to the mill officials, superintendent and over- 
seers, it was easy to write subscriptions for the Bulletin. 
These folk know how to co-operate for efficiency. 


D. G. Carter, overseer carding; J. H. Allgood, C. E. 


Left to Right—B. W. Jenkins, Master Mechanic;.W. A. 
Hunt, Superintendent; H. D. Sears, Vice-President; W. I. 
Perkins, Overseer Winding and Finishing; R. H. Walker, 
President; D. G. Carter, Overseer Carding; Geo. Johnson, 


Executive Vice-President; D. GC. Anderson, Overseer Spin- 
ning. 


Dailey, G. W. Honeycutt, A. J. Kelley and C. A. Blake- 
ney, section men; Elzie Rose, D. C. Foster, L. C. Love 


and F. D. Dunlap, card grinders, are among our family 
of readers. 


D. C. Anderson, overseer spinning; Z. L. Underwood, 
B. F. Rochester, R. M. Mills, W. B. Bryson and T. M. 


Mecimore, section men; Robert C, Revels, night spinner; 


W. I. Perkins, overseer winding and finishing; OVid My- 
ers, Carl Beamon and J. R. Hice, section men in wind- 
ing: Arnie Durham, head packer: 
overseer; B. W. Jenkins, master mechanic; Miss Edna 
Furr, timekeeper—and, of course, Superintendent W. A. 
Hunt and President R. H. Walker all belong to our big 
family of readers. 


Hicu Pornt YARN MILLS 


This was formerly a part of Pickett, but has been 
“divorced.” Mr. Johnson is in charge and the mill seems 
to be going splendidly. There are around 125 employees 
on the two shifts, the product being good quality hosiery 
yarns. 

A new packing machine has just been built by the 
mechanic, at a great saving to the company. Though 
the mill building is anything but modern, the machinery 
is good, well kept, and work running perfectly. 

W. L. Myers is superintendent; Ben Morton, day 


carder, and J. H. Shoe, on second shift; H. V. Webster, 
overseer spinning, first shift, and D. E. Frye, on second; 
Kelley Hill, second hand in winding. 


J. E. Kimes, outside — 
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Columbus, ae ere & Phenix Mills 


Columbus is a beautiful city, especially “up-town” and 
in the residential sections. With a population of forty- 
five or more thousand people is the only city of its size 
in the United States without traffic signals, but a lot of 
traffic jams could be averted with signal lights. 

Words cannot express our appreciation for the efficient 
way the key men do things. Eagle & Phenix, big as it 1s, 
required only a very short time to completely cover the 
entire mill on three shifts, and our list was a “whopper,” 
thanks to the overseers and second hands in each de- 
partment. 

‘Mr. Dillard, superintendent of Eagle & Phenix, wrote 
us off a list of overseers, so here they are: H. L. Dillard, 
superintendent; S. A. McCosh, carding; W. G. Ruguley, 
Ir., spinning; James Kirvin, dressing; M, O. Collins, 
weaving; J. H. O’Neil, dying; R. H. Neil, designer; H. 
Smith, master mechanic; John Allen, electrician; E. A. 
Feimster, Jr., superintendent finishing, assisted by H. H. 
Fields, |. W. Arnold and W. F. Pope. 

In the Girard Mill (across the river), W. P. Holt is 
superintendent; Leon Strickland, overseer weaving, and 
A. N. Bell, overseer carding and spinning. 


Milstead, Ga.—Milstead Mfe. Co. 


Milstead is located about two miles from Conyers, 
which is on the main highway to Covington, about 35 or 
40 miles from Atlanta, and is a branch plant of the Cal- 
laway Mills of LaGrange. 

We knew Mr. Newsome, superinendent, when he was 
in LaGrange, in charge of Unity Cotton Mills some few 
vears ago. | 

His overseers are: J. W. Norman, weaving, day, as- 
sisted by J. A. Stewart, night; C. R. Wilkerson, carder, 
assisted by W. T. Freeman, night; W. H. Mathis, spin- 
ner, day, assisted by H. J. Knight, night; W. A. Doyle, 
cloth room, and J. S. Burnsley, master mechanic and 
assistant superintendent. 


Vass, N. C Na Cotton Mills 


The Vass Cotton Mills are running along nicely with 
plenty of orders for a few months of uninterrupted oper- 
ations. 

Officers and key men in this organization are: A. 
Cameron, president; W. B. Graham, secretary and treas- 
urer; H. C. Callahan, superintendent; W. H. Fray, over- 
seer spinning, assisted by Charles Cameron at night; Joe 
Cameron, carding, assisted by John Stutts at night; W. 
A. Smith, winding, Harvey Jessup, night; Dunk Boggs is 
section man in spinning. T. 


OBITUARY 
W, C. EASON 


Gastonia, N. C.—W. C. Eason, a former mill superin- 
tendent, but who had not been in the mill business for 
some years, died at his home here at the age of 64. He 
served as overseer at the Parkdale Mills here for five 
years and later was superintendent of the Harden Man- 
ufacturing Company, Worth, N. C., for several years. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 5S. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 
N. €., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati. O., First National Bank Blidg., W: G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Santa Fe Blde., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank. Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St: Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Blidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla:, 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.;: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
'BRilde., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky:; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City.. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket. R. L. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 
T. L. Hit. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO.. Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer.. Box 1268. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Rohert E. Buck. Box 904, Greenville, S .C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO. Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office: Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep.. Dave Jones, Greenville, S. C 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep.. S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem. N. C.. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
tep.. D. D. Smith. 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
‘McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S, C.; Harold C. Smith. Jr., 
Greenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P.O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer.. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169. Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. . 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph . 


Gossett, Woodside. Bidg., Greenville. 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bideg.. Greenville. S. Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin. 
ia.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton. Dallas. Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. 

BROWN co., D. P.. Pa. Sou: Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte. N. 

CAMPBELL CO., 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps.. M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro; N C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Agt.. Luther Knowles, 
Jr., Box 127, Tel. 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 


Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Blidg., Greenville, Gilbert, Box 481, el. 
2913, Spartanburg, 5S. &.: ©: Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E., 
Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Goneciidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bide., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, Wa John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, | S. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn ‘Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N, C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R: Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop, 
Rockingham, N. C,; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.: East Point Roller Cov. Co., Hast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll a: Cot Co., Macon, Ga:.; Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albe marle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Tex- 


tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER Cco., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843. Greenville, 8S. C.;:Chas. LZ. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 


Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jf. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. Ftrst St:, Charlotte. N. C. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constabla, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. ‘on J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St... Concord, N.C: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 


Court. Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemeails Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING cO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg. No, 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 48 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence; R. I. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Megr.; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American eae Rich- 
mon, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.; A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: 7. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro. N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, S. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte; N. C., 
B. A. Stitgen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Megr.;: Charlotte, N. C., EB. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahima City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers.. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W .O. Mc- 
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Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., EB. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn... J. 2. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard. Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou: Reps., Frank BE. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp. Commerecial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas. Tex.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S..C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, S. C.; W 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William Ww. Conrad, Greenwood, S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P. Leue, Ine., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina- -Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville: Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond; Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 EB. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; B. 
Eckels, 141. N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; .Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
3irmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. CC, Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps.. R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia. Pa.; 
O. D, Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte. N. C.; P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 28360 Forrest Ave.. Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn.; H. Ll. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: McGow- 
in-Lyvons Hdw. & Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
(‘o., Charleston, 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis’ Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 


Jackson, Tenn.: EB. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N. 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters. Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: . Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Spartanbure, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte. N. C.: G. P. King, JIr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N, Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
Sou. Mer.. Charles C. Clark, Box 274. Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
AGanta. Ga., J..C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. 

Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Sweifer, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Mines. sales and service representatives: 

HERCULES POWDER CoO., on Del. _ Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., ey thorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N.C 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CoO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
~ a Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 

eS Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Seca Co., Greenville, S. C.;: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

HOUGHTON @ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somersett St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 13806 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc: D. O. Wrlie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldge., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 233 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N, C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L: Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 


‘sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., &. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N.- C, gr. Sou. Service Dept.., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensoro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply 0x. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5. 


.C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 


Greenville, S. ‘C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.;: Greenville: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B8B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
cide Bldg., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C.,; Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Ter, P. O. Box 1383, ‘Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc:, 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bldze., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 4138-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc.,. Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 


Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Longe-Lewis 


Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co. Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.;: Montgomery, 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Mac hinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentuckv—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—dAsheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth Citv Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.:; High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: ‘Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: ‘Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Buford. Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney. 101 St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 80th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
Ingham, T. Rutherford, 13818 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. 
Conn. Sou. Reps... E. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2148. Charlotte. 
N: Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta. Ga 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldge., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H..Small, 799 
oo Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

enn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt..-C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 


Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 


S. C.; H. B. Askew,, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. CC... Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanbure, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St.. Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Conn. 
Sou. Rep., EB. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. rd Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 

PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, Cc. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N., 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Maas. 


Sou. 
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ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou, Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer. ; Greenville, 8S. C. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial "Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. 
Ee. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 153 
Main St.. Spartanburg, 8S. C.:W O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- Salem. N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Raleich. N. C.: John Limbach. 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. 8&8. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta.., 
‘Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburge, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago. Til. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St... ‘Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St.; P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP.-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., War- 
ren Haycook, Charlotte, N. C. a 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., tInc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. 8S. C.; 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N, C.: New South 
Express Lines. Columbia,.S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., oe Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, [Tl Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, N. C.: R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn, Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., 8S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H.. C. 
Jones, Mer.: Sou, Rep., Corry Ly nch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
de sa a Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
shares of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER co., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O, Box 78, = 
ville, Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., a 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg. S. C., Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St.. Columbia. S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, 
Lancaster, 8S. C.: J.._ B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd Fellows 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


Blde.. Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Bidg., 
Wilmington. N. C.: Bdwin C. Bovyette, Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charlotte. N.'C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.; The Taylor 


Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; D. E. 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Green- 
ville, S. C., and Greensboro, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Groce, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, Ss. c.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., B. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 


cello, Ga. 


U. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 


District Offices, Box 901, 


Sou. Offices, 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; Willlam M., 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 


Meeting St... Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.:;: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 


110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, Mes Dobyns- Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug C ‘0. 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Pason- Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., ‘Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Aveé., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 31st St., 
ingham, Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., 
Vick Paint 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston- Salem, Balawin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, Ww. 
Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 BE. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga, Ten..: A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va.; Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave.. Huntington, W. Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co.,518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 
win Supply ‘Co., Logan, W. Va.; Whaley Bros., 641 Broad St., 
Augusta, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R.’J. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COo., Providence, R. L., 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. 
Gastonia, N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Megr., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CoO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.,.Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ww. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 


with Sou. 
P. O. Box 842, 


Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom - 
Charlotte Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. 


WINDLE @ COo., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES @ CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps.. Cc. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St. Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., ae Spartanburg. 5S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Miss., and Dallas, ‘Tex. ; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Gréensboro, N. 


Murchison Urges Agreement With Japan 
| On Cloth Imports 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Arbitrary application of quotas on Japanese goods 
through unilateral government action would bz equally 
unwise because “such a procedure of our policy of non- 
discrimination would require the extension of the quota 
system to the goods of other countries. It is clearly not 
in the public interest that the United States burden its 
trade relationships with all countries by the setting up of 
a huge super-structure of restrictions when the only jus- 
tification springs from the problems having to do with 
one country. 


These approaches eliminated, the solution seems to lie 
in the development of action by the two nations and 
industries directly concerned on a basis of mutual con- 
sideration. This led to the suggestion of a flexible agree- 
ment mentioned above. This suggestion, “which I have 
indicated in such broad terms,” Dr. Murchison concluded, 
“is submitted as an appeal to reason. If it is novel in its 
provisions, it is because of the novelty of the problem.” 
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WILL GIVE 
YEARS OF 
SERVICE 
| This is the Eadie Ring 


Tre VOGEL Number Fourteen is designed for that 4 4aving Mac 4 mill 


installation in mills and factories where severe °.,? ’ 
weather conditions do not prevail. It is sturdy 20% On twiting. 


economical operation. fou nave heard how other mills have cut their twisting 


While this is not a frost-proof outfit, it can ;ost 20% and more with DIAMOND FINISH Eadie auto- 
be made semi-frost proof by use of the 
VQGEL Number One Valve. This affords partial 
protection in case of unexpected cold weather. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 
JOSEPH A. a COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


SPINNING! 


Makers Of pinning a 
Products 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


RING CO. 
Twister R ings since 1873 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark's Weave Room “Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK | By D. A. ToMPpxKINs | | 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission Third edition. Completely revsed. Aa elementary text : 


. book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 
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“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
“Practical Loom Fixing” By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


(Fourth Edition) A book dealing with just that phase of dyé¢ing which 


By THomas NELSON constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 


1.50. 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on ’ 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion”™ 


Carding and Spinning” | 4 
GEO, A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 

A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 75c. 
Published By = 

Clark Publishing Company 

: 

Charlotte, N. C. : 
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WHY SPEND the money 


to install humidifying equipment in 
your mill unless it does the whole 
job? 

An installation of miscellaneous 
equipment that supplies “moist air” 
is a job half done. The characteris- 
tics of the mill itself must specify the 
type and quantity of units necessary. 
Then ADEQUATE HUMIDITY will 
be provided and maintained, for 
the efficient operation of each mill 
process. 

Amco engineers are schooled by 
long experience in process studies 
of cotton, woolen and worsted man- 
ufacture. And every Amco engineer 
has at his command the complete 
line of Amco equipment, from which » 
to choose the tools exactly suited to 
each particular job. 

When you make an investment 


; 

: 


> 


for moistening equipment, be sure tee 
that investment provides and main- pay, 
tains correct humidification for Wa 
every mill process. We have spe- ees 


cialized in this work since 1888. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
Established 1888 
Providence, R. I. 


TAKE YOUR TEXTILE HUMIDIFYING JOB TO A TEXTILE HUMIDIFYING SPECIALIST 


BOSTON. MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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